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(For  Broadcast  Use  Only) 

SUBJECT:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. Information  from  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.S.D.A. 
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The  mailbag  this  week  contains  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  says  she's  sneezing 
as  she  writes.,    And  she  wants  to  know  where  she  can  get  information  on  the  weed 
that  causes  most  of  the  fall  hay  fever. 

Department  of  Agriculture  plant  scientists  state  that  "Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  hay  fever.     Of  this  number  over  half, 
according  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,   suffer  from  autumn  hay  fever, 
and  most  of  these  cases  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  caused  by  the  pollen  of  rag- 
weed  carried  by  wind. 

"The  majority  of  hay-fever  cases  begin  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  and  last 
usually  for  a  month  or  more  each  autumn.     The  first  attack  is  usually  followed  by  a 
recurrence  each  year,   sometimes  for  30  years  or  more,  unless  the  patient  goes  to  a 
locality  free  from  ragweed  pollen,  or  unless  the  source  of  the  pollen  is  removed 
from  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.    An  enormous  amount  of  suffering  can  be  pre- 
vented "by  keeping  ragweed  plants  from  blooming  and  forming  pollen. 

"Vell-organized  efforts  of  individuals,  with  the  support  of  municipal 

authorities,  should  remove  this  menace  to  health  in  most  cities  In  country 

districts  the  removal  of  ragweed  is  more  expensive  and  complete  eradication  is  more 
difficult.    But  suffering  from  hay  fever  will  be  less  as  more  ragweed  plants  are 

removed  In  some  States  the  cutting  of  ragweed  has  been  made  obligatory  by  law." 

Another  questioner  this  week  asks  whether  ragweed  grows  all  over  the  country 
an(i.  if  not,  what  other  plants  cause  it. 
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Answer:     "Fagweed  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  and  well  up  into 
Canada.  species,  common  ragweed  and  "big  ragweed,  both  annuals,  are  chiefly 

responsible  for  autumn  hay  fever  except  in  some  of  the  Western  States  The 

majority  of  hay-fever  cases  in  Nevada,  Ida^g,  Colorado,  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wyoming  are  caused  "by  the  pollen 
of  sagebrush,  "bur sage  or  sumpweed.  " 

What  does  ragweed  look  like?     Common  ragweed  is  rot  over  2  feet  high,  usually, 
though  sometimes  it  grows  as  high  as  5  feet.     Its  dull  green  leaves  are  deeply  cut — 
look  ragged,  like  the  leaves  of  a  fern.    Big  ragweed  may  grow  8  or  10  feet  tall  and 
has  large  3  to  5-looed  leaves.     The  flowers  are  clusters  of  tiny  greenish  or 
greenish-white  blooms  on  long  terminal  spikes.     When  these  flowers  mature,   they  re- 
lease large  quantities  of  yellow  pollen  which  floats  on  a  moderate  wind  for  long 
distances.     In  a  strong  wind  this  light  pollen  will  travel  for  miles. 

Now  somebody  is  sure  to  ask:  "What  about  goldenrod?    Doesn't  that  cause  hay 
fever,  too? " 

Since  the  plant  scientists  made  their  study  of  ragweed,  goldenrod  has  "been 
restored  to  good  standing.    Goldenrod  pollen  is  a  sticky  heavy  pollen  that  doesn't 
blow  aoout  as  ragweed  pollen  does.    Unless  you  are  very  close  to  goldenrod,  there's 
little  chance  of  your  getting  any  of  the  pollen. 

So  much  for  ragweed  facts.     Now  here's  a  question  about  another  plant  that 
crises  a  good  deal  of  suffering  to  human  beings  every  summer — poison  ivy.     "How  can 
I  recognize  poison  ivy  when  I  see  it?"  asks  a  woman  who  says  her  children  have  been 
badly  poisoned  by  this  weed. 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  which  tells  you  how  to 
recognize  poison  ivy,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  plants,  and  what  to  do  if  you've  been 
expoSed  to  it  or  have  been  poisoned.     This  bulletin  is  No.  1166.     Its  name  is 
Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and  Their  Eradication."    You  can  have  a  copy  by  writing 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture ,  Washington,  D.C.  and  asking  for  it. 

Here's  a  question  about  mushrooms:  "Is  it  true  that  you  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  poisonous  mushrooms  and  those  that  arc  good  to  eat  "by  cooking  them  in 
water  with  a  silver  coin  in  the  water?     I've  heard  that  if  the  coin  turns  dark  the 
mushrooms  are  poisonous;   if  the  coin  stays  bright  they  are  all  right  to  eat?" 

Answer:  There's  no  truth  in  this  old  superstition.     Both  poisonous  and  edible 
mushrooms  may  turn  a  coin  dark.    And  there's  no  simple  method  for  telling  which 
mushrooms  are  good  to  eat.     You  have  to  study  mushrooms  until  you  are  expert  enough 
to  tell  the  different  kinds  on  sight. 

Last  Question:   '"Whore  can  I  get  information  on  different  insects  that  cause 
damage  in  a  flower  garden?" 

Answer:  In  a  bulletin  called  "Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden,  "  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1495.     OriJer  it  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Like  the  other  publications  mentioned  today,  it's  free. 
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